THE MASSACRES IN ST. PETERSBURG 


On Sunday, January 22,an attempt was made in St. Petersburg by workmen of the city to present to the 
Czar a petition asking for redress of important industrial and political wrongs. The Czar refused to receive 
the petition. The workmen, with the crowds with them, were fired upon by the Czar’s troops, and 
large numbers of therrrfiicluding many women and children, were massacred in different parts of the city 
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Types of Russians of the Working Class in St. Petersburg who took Part in the Strikers’ Riots 


HE labor disturbances in St. Petersburg culminated on 
Sunday. January 22, in massacres of the workmen by the 
Czar’s troops. in which the number of killed and wounded 
is estimated at not less than seven thousand. 

The massacre was the result of the attempt of the 
workmen to present a petition to the Czar at the Winter Palace. 
This petition asked (1) for equal political rights for all classes; 
(2) for freedom from search by the police; (3) for freedom of 
speech and of religious belief; (4) for a determination by a rep- 
resentative vote of the question whether or not the war with Japan 
should be stopped. The beginning of the agitation among the work- 
men was the strike of several thousand employees of the Putiloff 
lron-works, which was a result of purely industrial causes. The 
strike spread rapidly through the laboring classes of the capital, 
and the workmen, excited by the widespread discontent which 
originated in the agitation concerning the zemstvos, extended their 
demands to include political reforms, which finally took form in 
the petition drawn up for presentation to the Czar. 

The Czar refused to hear the petition. Accordingly, on Sunday, 
January 22, 12.500 of the workmen, led by the priest Gapon, at- 
tempted to make their way to the Palace Square, not to make an 
attack, but again to request a hearing from the Czar. They were 
fired upon by the Czar’s troops at the order of Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir. Many of the workmen were accompanied by their wives and 
children, who were massacred with the workmen. Barricades were 
erected in the Nevsky Prospekt by the strikers, and crowds 


paraded the streets, shouting “ Down with the Czar!” By night- 
time the city was under martial law. Later in the day a massacre 
occurred, under similar circumstances, at the Moskovski crossing. 
Here, where the road from Kolpinow leads to St. Petersburg, a 
meeting occurred between another crowd of strikers and the troops, 
in which not less than 1000 are said to have been killed and 1500 
wounded. 

Other conflicts, with similar serious results to the strikers, oc- 
curred during the morning at different points throughout the 
city. 

Late in the afternoon the worst of the day’s outrages took place. 
All aggressive movement on the part of the workmen had ceased, 
and the streets were occupied only by peaceful citizens, most of 
them curiosity-seekers, when, without apparent warning, the troops 
stationed in the neighborhood of the palace attacked the crowds 
which filled the avenues opening on the semicircle which fronts 
the palace. Men, women, and children alike were put to the sword. 
Volleys were fired down the street, and many, to escape death, took 
to the frozen Noiku Canal, where they were picked off by the sol- 
diers from the embankment. It is stated that not less than 2000 
were killed and wounded in this final massacre of the day. 

At the time when this issue of the WEEKLY goes to press the.up- 
rising in St. Petersburg is under control by the authorities, but 
preparations for similar revolts are reported to be in progress 
in Moscow and Kharkoff. At Sevastopol the Russian Admiralty 


works have been burned, the fires having been started, it is 

















The Nevsky Prospekt—the 
Crowds. 
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principal Thoroughfare of St. Petersburg, where the Cossacks made repeated Charges into the 
Many Riots occurred here during the Day, in which Hundreds were Shot down by the Troops 



























structed by Strikers were destroyed by the Troops 


Crowds of Women and Children watching a Procession near 
St. Catherine’s Church, on Vassili Ostrof, where Barricades con- 





The Winter Palace and the West End of the Square, where a 
Massmeeting was attempted. The Nevsky Prospekt starts at 
this Point, and runs Southeast through the City 























The Ceremony of Blessing the Waters of the Neva. It was 
while this Ceremony was in progress that a loaded Shell was 
fired at the Czar’s Pavilion from a saluting Battery on the 
opposite Side of the River. This Occurrence preceded by three 
Days the Uprising which culminated in the Massacre 


Bourse Place, Vassili Ostrof, opposite the Winter Palace on 
the Neva. Many Riots occurred during the Day (January 22) 
on Vassili Ostrof, and at Night the Lights were cut off, leav- 
ing the entire Island in Durkness. A Dynamite-Factory on the 
Island was reported to havc been seized by the Strikers 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES IN ST. PETERSBURG CONNECTED 
WITH THE RUSSIAN RIOTS AND MASSACRE 


From stereographs copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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View of Ship-building Plant on the Neva, one of the Starting-places of the Strike. 





The first Trouble occurred in the Putiloff 


Iron-works, and subsequently spread to the Franco-Russian Works, the Neva Ship-building Works, and to Cotton-mills, Steel- 


plants, and Factories in the Vicinity of St. Petersburg 


believed, by workmen who were acting in sympathy with the up- 
rising. 

Some facts concerning the internal condition of Russia, which 
were recently brought forward in the WEEKLY, have an interest- 
ing bearing on the present situation. 

The condition of Russia’s enormous peasant class (it is esti- 
mated at one hundred million), is significant of much that is a 
cause of unrest and dissatisfaction throughout the nation. The 
statement is made, on excellent authority, that the Russian peas- 
ant is slowly starving to death. His average earnings in the cen- 
tral provinces are from seventeen to eighteen copecks (eight to nine 
cents) per day throughout the year. During the busiest harvest- 
time they rise to an average of from twenty-seven to thirty-six 


copecks (thirteen to sixteen cents) a day; during the whole win- . 


ter he and his family earn nothing. His food consists of meal, 
flour and grits, cabbage and potatoes; he has meat but three times 
a year. His diet is wholly insufficient, and less than falls to the 
lot of a similar class in any civilized country. The hovel he lives 
in is two and one-half yards long and one and one-half yards high; 
this shelters the whole family and whatever cattle he owns. 

M. Witte, in his official report for 1902, estimated the loss to 
the nation by famine during the preceding five years at $500,000,- 
000. Nothing of importance has been planned by the government 
to cure these conditions. It is claimed by enlightened Russians 
that the nation would find a remedy by the establishment on a 
sound basis of the “ zemstvo ”—-a system of provincial and local 
self-government. Another remedy which is proposed is the abol- 
ishment of the “mir ’”—the system of joint ownership and tax 
responsibility of the rural communes, which destroys individual 
enterprise and discourages diligence and economy in the individual. 

As Mr. Sydney Brooks recently pointed out in the WEEKLY, 
there have been signs during the past five or six years that the 
policy of repression, after a sway of thirty years, was beginning 


to ebb, and “that Nicholas II. might, after all, leave behind him 
a name as a reformer. He has the reformer’s temperament, but 
not the reformer’s decision, and too much should not, therefore, 
be expected of him. It is not so much insight as strength of will 
that is required of a Czar who means his liberalism to be ef- 
fective.” . 

A fact not without significance in connection with the growth of 
the revolutionary spirit in Russia is found in the rapid advance 
of education within recent years, especially primary education 
among the poor. With a falling percentage of illiteracy has arisen 
a growing taste for reading, which has inevitably led to discussion, 
curiosity, and mental alertness. 

Concerning the rise of the industrial class in Russia, Mr. 
Brooks made these significant and curiously prophetic remarks: 

“It is undeniable that the Russian muzhik, drafted into the 
towns and turned into an industrial working-man, has proved a 
formidable problem. Even under a factory system which is noth- 
ing if not paternal he has learned to strike, to develop grievances, 
to organize demonstrations; and those demonstrations, far too large 
to be dispersed by the police, have been taking on a more and more 


" political tone. At the same time the peasants left in the communes 


have been hard hit by the rigidly protective tariff necessary for M. 
Wiite’s industrial policy, and have been driven into intimidation, 
arson, and all those terrible methods of coercion employed by the 
Irish Land League. Students’ riots, again, have multiplied within 
the last five years at an excessive rate, and are beginning to as- 
sume a more decisively political character than ever. Finally, 
the landowners. and country gentlemen, who control the provincial 
councils, took advantage of an official inquiry into the state of 
agriculture in 1902 to formulate a list of political measures that, 
if carried out, would amount to a peaceful revolution. 

“From these and many other symptoms it has become apparent 
that Russia is on the eve of a considerable change.” 























Scene at the Corner of the Nevsky Prospekt and the Bolschaya 
Morskaia. The Arch shown in the distancé is one of the 
Points where the Cossacks charged the Crowds 


The Russian Imperial Guard, upon whose Loyalty the Czar 
depends during the present Crisis 


From stereographs copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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PRINCE SVIATOPOLK-MIRSKY, RUSSIAN MINISTER OF THE 
INTERIOR, TO WHOM THE WORKMEN APPEALED 
FOR AN AUDIENCE WITH THE CZAR 


On January 21 a delegation of workmen called upon Prince Mirsky with a letter informing him that on the day following 
300,000 workmen would march to the Winter Palace to present a petition to the Czar. The letter asked that the Czar re- 
ceive the petition in person. Prince Mirsky, on the part of the Czar, refused to see the delegates. The next day the workmen 
appeared in force before the Czar’s Palace, and the troops were ordered to fire upon them 
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A General View of the Winter Palace and of Points where 
Riots occurred. On the other Side of the Neva River is Basil 
Island, where the Strikers constructed Barricades which were 
destroyed by the Troops 

From stereographs copyright by the H. C. White Co. 


The Alexandrian Column and the Winter Palace as seen from 
the War-office Arch. The Alexandrian Column is in the Centre 
of Palace Square, where Hundreds of Working-men were Shot 


down by Troops 
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The Home of a Russian Peasant Family in the Heart of Russia. According to latest Reports the Peasants are beginning to show 
Sympathy with the Uprisings in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


POINTS OF INTEREST CONNECTED WITH THE UPRISING 
IN RUSSIA 
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